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Victory and a Lasting Peace 


To the National Institute on Education and the War, meeting 
at Washington a month ago under the leadership of Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, President 
Roosevelt sent the following message: 


EDUCATORS OF THE UNITED STATEs: 


Our schools, public and private, have always been molds 
in which we cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what 
we all want is victory, and beyond victory a world in 
which free men may fulfill their aspirations. So we turn 
again to our educators and ask them to help us mold 
men and women who can fight through to victory. We 
ask that every schoolhouse become a service center for the 
home front. And we pray that our young people will 
learn in the schools and in the colleges the wisdom and 
forbearance and patience needed by men and women of 
good will who seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace. 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROosEVELT. 


Every schoolhouse has not yet become a service center for the 
home front. As the writers of an article in this issue of the Hicn 
ScHOOL JOURNAL show only too clearly, the old patterns still per- 
sist in spite of knowledge of better ways. But there are encouraging 
signs. Even with the confusion that continues (perhaps inevitably) 
in the war effort, it was clear to those who met at Washington 
August 28th to gist that considerable progress has been made in 
developing training programs in the high schools and: colleges that 
will utilize most effectively and quickly the resources these institu- 
tions have. The War Department’s pre-induction training pro- 
grams announced in this issue are an illustration. The Navy 
continues its carefully planned programs. Many other agencies 
have their educational arrangements in much more definite shape 
and are showing results—OPA, for example. 

Commissioner Studebaker’s summary on the final day of the 
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Washington Institute contained sufficient practical suggestions to 
satisfy any educational administrators anxious to do a real job. 
The Commissioner's statement that “the secondary schools appear 
to be due for a rapid and rather thoroughgoing curricular conver- 
sion if they are to be most effective in assisting the nation’s war 
effort” suggests once more that much of what the schools are now 
being asked to do as an emergency measure they should have been 
doing all the time. This is especially true of the secondary schools. 
If the high schools had been giving to health, guidance, practical 
arts, and community life a fraction of the consideration urged by 
such reports as those of the Aikin Commission and the Southern 
Study they would have been much further along on the tasks they 
are now asked to do for national security. 


Educational News and Events 
The High School Victory Corps 


On September 25th War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt announced a plan for organizing the High School Victory 
Corps. The basic aim of the corps, according to the announce- 
ment, is to cut down the time now needed to train men and women 
after they are enrolled in the armed services or in war industries. 

Special divisions for the last two years of high school would in- 
clude work on (1) land service, (2) air service, (3) training for 
the Navy (except air), (4) production, (5) community service— 
preparatory to medical, nursing, teaching and other community 
services. 


War Department Pre-Induction Program 

High schools are included in the voluntary pre-induction train- 
ing program announced by the War Department late in August. 
Pre-draft age high-school students as well as adults will be given 
an opportunity to acquire basic and specialized knowledge to pre- 
pare for service in the war effort. 

The basic types of instruction planned by the United States 
Office of Education do not include military tactics and drill, since 
these are considered a post-induction function of the War Depart- 
ment. They do include, however, part-time instruction in funda- 
mental scientific and vocational subjects for men of draft age; 
vocational courses at the secondary level for students and adults 
who may ultimately be eligible for military service; part-time 
literacy classes in reading, writing, and arithmetic for Selective 
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Service registrants whose induction has been deferred by reason of 
educational deficiencies. 

Outlines based upon technical training manuals of the armed 
forces are being prepared by the Office of Education and the 
Civilian Personnel Division. Among the courses covered are physics, 
mathematics, pre-flight aeronautics, fundamentals of electricity, 
fundamentals of radio, principles of mechanics, electrical shop work, 
general metal shop work, automobile mechanics, drafting, blueprint 
reading, anatomy, physiology, and first aid. 


Financial Aid Recommended for Youth 


“Youth with high mental ability should be financially aided to 
continue their education,” asserts a report prepared by C. S. Marsh, 
vice-president of the American Council on Education, on profes- 
sional manpower resources which can be supplied by colleges and 
universities. 

“The Federal government should provide the funds to the indi- 
vidual youth if necessary. Money should not be an obstacle in the 
acquisition of the most necessary resource for the war effort—trained 
men to plan and produce the materials on which victory depends. 
Such financial aid might also be the deciding factor to a youth who 
is trying to choose between continuing his education and taking 
an industrial job.” 

Other recommendations of the report are the adoption of “some 
fairly comprehensive plan of deferment for occupational training,” 
stimulation of secondary-school students to enter fields in which 
shortages exist, and more careful counseling of women matricu- 
lants in the colleges. 

The study was financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


American Education Week, November 8-14 


American Education Week this year will have for its general 
theme “Education for Free Men” and will take up daily “Renew- 
ing Our Faith,” “Serving Wartime Needs,” “Building Strong 
Bodies,” “Developing Loyal Citizens,” “Cultivating Knowledge 
and Skills,” “Establishing Sturdy Character,” and “Strengthening 
Morale for Victory.” 

The National Education Association, Washington, D. C., has 
prepared materials to assist local school systems in the observance, 
including posters, leaflets, stickers, manuals, and plays. 











What the High Schools Can Do to Help 
Win This War* 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education 
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AN the high schools go on doing business as usual, with only 

minor modifications in curriculum and organization? The 
answer which has come out of the four-day institute on Education 
and the War is emphatically “No.” We are faced with certain 
brutal facts. Fact number one is that wars are won by fighting men 
who use weapons produced by working men and women. The 
manpower requirements for winning this war are simply enormous. 
By this time next year we may have some five or six million men 
under arms; eventually we may have ten or twelve million. That 
means that the great majority of able-bodied males between 18 
and 45 years of age must serve in our armed forces; and that in 
turn means that insofar as possible boys of 16 and 17 years now 
in our high schools must begin to prepare for military occupation. 
The modern army is made of specialists; mechanics, machine gun- 
ners, nurses, motorcycle drivers, radio operators, motor mechanics, 
sanitary technicians, engineers, etc. To meet the growing and criti- 
cal requirements of the armed forces for specialists the unused 
facilities of our trade and vocational schools, our general high 
schools, every training facility of the nation must be put to maxi- 
mum use. 

Again, just as the manpower needs of the armed forces are pyra- 
miding, so are the manpower needs of war production, in factories 
and on farms. Here, in addition to training men not suited for 
military service, we face a task of replacement training; training of 
girls and women to replace men who have been called to the 
colors from farms and factories; training girls to replace men gone 
from stores and offices and from essential community service occu- 
pations; training younger boys and girls to replace housewives em- 
ployed outside the home. 


Rapip CHANGE NEEDED 


The secondary schools appear to be due for a rapid and rather 
thoroughgoing curricular conversion if they are to be most effective 
in assisting the nation’s war effort. What are some of the elements 
in this curricular conversion? 


* Excerpts from an address at the final session of the National Institute on Education 
and the War, Washington, D. C., August 31, 1942. 
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First, there must be greatly improved facilities for occupational 
information and guidance into critical services. Here is involved 
the flow of manpower, its distribution into those channels of mili- 
tary and civilian need which must be met if this war is to be won. 
Never before have those responsible for the guidance and advise- 
ment of youth been confronted with a greater challenge. School 
counselors must have authentic information not alone as to the 
capabilities of a particular youth; they must also have information 
concerning the critical needs of the nation for manpower with 
certain types of preliminary preparation. Which boys should be 
advised to undertake preliminary preparation looking toward 
meeting the need for air crews to man our growing air armada, 
or ground crews to service and repair thousands of planes? How 
many such air-crew men may be needed? If the need is for 30 
percent of the boys in this year’s graduating class, will each school 
meet its quota? These are the kinds of questions which the guid- 
ance officers in our high schools must ask, and for which they must 
find satisfactory answers—not only for aviation, but also for engi- 
neering, and medicine, and nursing, and a variety of military and 
civilian specialists. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Second, there must be a new emphasis upon programs of physical 
fitness. Strength, stamina, endurance and functional vigor are 
demanded above all else in wartime. The development of general 
motor skills can be achieved in a variety of ways: through formal 
calisthenics and body-building exercises; running, jumping and 
climbing; competitive team sports; hiking, swimming, tumbling, 
wrestling. Every high-school boy and girl must be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a program of physical activities appropriate 
to his or her interests and abilities, and geared to national needs. 
The physical fitness program should also include health instruction; 
knowledge and practice of the principles of nutrition; it should 
provide for physical examinations, especially in the cases of those 
whose need is fairly obvious; and for follow-up and correction of 
remediable physical defects. For some elements in this program 
the high schools will necessarily solicit the aid of other community 
agencies; but for the physical fitness program as a whole, the high 
school cannot escape responsibility. 

A third element in the high-school program of curricular con- 
version concerns mathematics and science. Modern war is a battle 
of technicians and specialists, both in the combat forces and in the 
army of workers in industry. The basic language of technology is 
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derived from science and mathematics. Our high schools must 
see to it this year that larger numbers of pupils gain a more thor- 
ough mastery of those subjects. Army and Navy officials are 
most emphatically in favor of this emphasis for boys who will enter 
the armed forces. Two types of curricular change seem needed: 
1. Revisions of mathematics and science content to provide military 
illustrations and applications. 2. A new drive toward more com- 
plete mastery and some ability to transfer mathematical and scien- 
tific learnings to practical situations. 


PRE-FLIGHT COURSES 


A fourth element in the high-school program of curricular con- 
version is the introduction of pre-flight courses in aeronautics 
in thousands of the nation’s schools. To meet the needs of the 
armed services for flight-crew officers alone, there is every indica- 
tion that we must interest all qualified boys in the junior and 
senior classes of our high schools in becoming candidates for avia- 
tion training on a pre-flight basis. Every boy who can meet the 
stringent physical and mental qualifications established for admis- 
sion to aviation cadet training or has a fair chance to be able to 
meet them a year or two hence should receive in the high schools 
next year the best kind of pre-flight training for aviation that we 
are able to provide. The very minimum provision which should be 
available in every high school of the United States would be the 
opportunity to pursue basic and thoroughly taught courses in 
mathematics and physics. To this provision should also be added a 
program of physical fitness including the remedying of correctible 
defects. In thousands of high schools also it should be possible to 
introduce a course in the science of aeronautics during the junior 
or senior year, or both. This course should provide for a study 
of aircraft structures, aerodynamics, power plants, meteorology, 
communication and elementary air navigation. Such pre-flight 
training in aeronautics, if given in addition to the necessary founda- 
tion of mathematics and science, will constitute, for thousands of 
high-school youth, one of the most important contributions that 
the high schools can make to the winning of this war. 

A fifth element in the high-school program of curricular con- 
version is concerned with one of the high schools’ major and con- 
tinuing responsibilities, that is, training of youth for citizenship in 
a democracy. English and the social studies are the most important 
vehicles which the high schools generally use for this purpose, to- 
gether with such informal activities in service to the school and to 
the community as may be used to teach the responsibilities of citi- 
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zenship. Both English and the social studies need now to be 
redirected to wartime objectives. In English, special emphasis must 
be placed upon the development of fundamental reading skills; 
upon clear, concise oral and written expression; upon the literature 
of patriotism and American idealism; of current events and war 
problems. In social studies there should be more positive teaching 
of the meaning of democracy; of our history, heroes and traditions. 
There should be instruction concerning matters of wartime eco- 
nomics. There should be a new emphasis upon the development of 
geographical concepts; upon an understanding of the working of 
government in wartime. 


UNDERSTANDING Our ALLIES 


Another important aspect of the schools’ responsibility for war- 
time citizenship training is the development of an understanding 
and appreciation of our allies in the United Nations. Without in 
any way diverting us from the all-important business of winning 
the war, it should be possible to lay that foundation in public 
opinion which will make possible the winning of the peace as well. 
In this winning of the peace, the United Nations must stand and 
work together as in the war itself. To this end it is urgently neces- 
sary that we come to a fuller understanding and appreciation of 
each other, so that in the formulation and proclamation of common 
objectives, we may insure that spirit of neighborliness and mutual 
trust and cooperation without which the ends for which we fight 
together may be made more difficult of attainment when military 
victory is won. 

The sixth element in the high-school program of curricular 
conversion which I shall mention involves the greatest wrench to 
existing practices; yet it is perhaps most important of all. This 
element is the provision of pre-induction training for the armed 
forces and preparatory training for civilian occupations and serv- 
ices. At the present time our expanding Army and Navy are in 
critical need of many more specialists than are being recruited by 
the draft lottery or by voluntary enlistment. The facilities in our 
trade and vocational schools and in our more general high schools 
must be used to whatever extent is practicable in the preliminary 
preparation of auto-mechanics, radio operators and repairmen, ma- 
chinists, typists, cooks, and a host of other specialists. 











How Shall Children and Young People Be 
Helped to Interpret the International 
Aspects of the Conflict ?* 


JAMES T. NICHOLSON 


Vice-Chairman in charge of the American Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. O. 
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HE BOYS and girls who now are securing experience and 

knowledge in the schools must live the greater part of their 
lives in the greatly changed world that will emerge from the pres- 
ent cataclysm. To some of them, many of them, the world must 
look for the solution of problems which today we are only ex- 
ploring. The extent to which they will be able to solve these 
problems will depend largely upon the skills they acquire in the 
schools today and during the next few coming years. 


Post-WaAR PLANNING 


In recent months there has been considerable evidence that 
post-war planning has been challenging the thoughts and some- 
times the skills of many individuals and groups. It has been 
reported that no less than 50 industrial corporations, 29 Federal 
agencies, and 85 private and public organizations of one kind or 
another are studying one or many segments of what they believe 
will be the problems of the post-war world. One bibliography on 
post-war planning records 680 items and another more than goo. 
Among these plans and reports are a number plainly evidenc- 
ing special interests that spring from nationalistic ambitions 
and hopes for economic advantages. Others have as their central 
themes utopian philosophies that are hardly related to the pri- 
mary instincts of man. 

In recent weeks, the impact of some of these reports, speeches 
and plans, particularly upon special interest groups, has become 
very discernible. Detecting in them ideas inconsistent with human 
nature, as they know it, these special interest groups have found 
ammunition for their own attacks upon all post-war planning and 
programs of preparation for post-war living. Indeed, among the 
proponents of some of them, there are those who would appear to 
believe that the aftermath of war, with its chaos and confusion, 
should provide them with an open season for exploitation. There 
are others who believe that once we clean up the mess, we should 


* Excerpts from a statement before the National Institute on Education and the 
War, August, 1942. Copies of the fuller statement may be obtained from the American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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get down to business “as usual” and return to the “status quo.” 
The spirit of isolationism is not dead; it is only discreetly dormant. 

My fear is that in our interpretation of the international aspects 
of the war and its aftermath we may talk and plan in terms of 
ideals that may lead not only to disillusionment but may also leave 
us weakened against those who even yet recognize neither the inter- 
dependence of men nor of nations. 


REASON AND REALISM 


We must interpret our war aims and our plans for the peace 
with reason and realism. 


We must interpret them with sincerity and confidence. No 
group detects more quickly hypocrisy and sham than the age group 
now in preparation for early adult responsibilities. 

If we are to interpret with impelling results the international 
aspects of this war, we must make those aspects real. They will 
not be made real until they become something more than cautious 
generalities. They will become more real as we present them not 
only as high ideals but as practical necessities. 

The years through which we have been passing have been 
termed “the era of acquisitiveness.” Those ahead, should educa- 
tion succeed in its task, must become the era of cooperation. Tke 
transition from such extremes will not be effected, however, through 
the mere repeated utterances of pious hopes. 

Greed, hatred, intolerance, inhumanity are the four horsemen 
against which education must ride today, first in the classroom, next 
in the immediate community, and thence in the nation and the 
world. The golden rule must be made to live in everyday human 
conduct. The virtues that constitute social competency must be 
taken down from the high shelf where they have been put away, 
wrapped in fine linen, lest they become tarnished by human con- 
tact, and become the core of our programs. 


PRACTICING COLLABORATION 


If we are to assist in the creation of a new world order, one 
based on moral law, we must cause our own house to be put in 
order and demonstrate that, in the language of our Pilgrim fathers, 
“we do intend that we shall be straightly tied unto all care of 
each other’s good.” We must provide to our boys and girls and 
young people not only knowledge of how we as a nation are 
collaborating but give them continuing experiences as well in which 
they can practice this collaboration. 
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Education must foster attitudes and actions that demonstrate 
we will collaborate at home and abroad in securing for all peoples 
everywhere those benefits which we want for ourselves even to the 
point of sacrificing, as necessary, some of our own benefits. 

Education must make clear that in determining what we want 
for ourselves and others we will recognize the rights of others to 
determine their own destinies so long as their aspirations will not 
impair the welfare of the world society. 

Our educational programs that are directed toward the inter- 
national aspects of the war must be geared into programs con- 
cerned with the needs of the immediate community. They must 
be based upon the concept that it is the function of the school to 
serve the community and to be a proving ground for the meeting 
of local as well as international needs. The problems of the world 
must be made to have meaning in terms of local experience. 

The good-neighbor policy sounds well but has little significance 
unless it is translated into social attitudes and economic practices 
that have their roots in our own backyards and across the fence of 
the man next door. No plan for the peace of the world can be 
written upon paper with lasting results unless it has been first 
written into the hearts and minds of all men everywhere. 


STARTING IN OuR Home Towns 


If we are to create instruments for the fairer distribution of the 
world’s goods and services we might start to do so in our home 
towns. 

If we are to destroy intolerance and remove the barriers that 
have so long existed between peoples of differing races and of con- 
flicting religious and political beliefs, we might well strengthen 
our skills in our own homes, our own schools, our own churches 
and throughout our local communities. 

If we are to cause our neighbors to the South and across the 
Seas to believe that we mean what we say, we must demonstrate 
our good will in our everyday transactions with them. 

The task of education does not belong to the schools alone. They 
are but one of the forces that leave their impress upon the child. 
However, it is a task of the schools to influence the character and 
the caliber of the community. They can and should encourage 
the full use of community resources to that end. 











Making Theories Work 
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Instructor in the Department of Education, Brooklyn College, New York 
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ELIZABETH LAMAR ROSE 
Tuscaloosa High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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HOSE of us who have had the privilege of working for several 
§ ieom with groups like the Southern Association Study and 
various progressive schools in and near New York easily fall into 
the belief that schools throughout the nation are constructively 
and consistently seeking to improve instruction, that our experi- 
ence is only a small part of a larger enthusiasm for the achieve- 
ment of better living through education. 


Worn-out TEACHING Practices StT1LL DOMINANT 


Recent surveys have shown the naive folly of such a generali- 
zation. They show, for the most part, appalling dominance of old 
patterns and a marked persistence of worn-out and unrealistic 
teaching practices. Some few schools throughout our country have 
had enough courage and pioneering spirit to dare new things; 
but most of our schools have been too afraid to relinquish the 
comfort of traveling old, familiar roads. They cling to the well- 
known for many reasons: sometimes they are constitutionally reac- 
tionary; sometimes they quail when the townsfolk grow wary lest 
Johnnie fail to learn the same things that Father learned in the 
same grade. But the span of Johnnie's life and the span of 
Father’s life do not exactly coincide, nor are their social back- 
grounds or personal problems identical. But these basic incon- 
sistencies do not seem to matter very much. These teachers are 
simply textbooks wired for sound. Their classes are teacher-moti- 
vated and teacher-controlled. Their children are passive listeners, 
taking little part in their own education—“doing time” in school, 
and longing for release—still singing the old end-of-year chorus, 
“No more pencils, no more books, no more teachers’ sassy looks” — 
and “no more days till va-ca-tion”— on the day when freedom 
finally comes. 


Yet many of the teachers in these schools are well acquainted 
with the language of the more forward-looking educators. Most of 
them can talk quite glibly about newer practices. Sometimes they 
can even concoct syllabi or courses of study, advanced enough to 
look like something out of the world of tomorrow. But there is 
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often a tremendous discrepancy between many of the courses of 
study which purport to do such amazingly contemporary things 
and the actual doing in the classroom. 


Wuy THE Gap? 


What is the cause of this tragic gap between theory and prac- 
tice? In our opinion, there are three main reasons: First, teachers, 
particularly at the beginning of their careers, often revert to the 
type of teaching which they themselves had in high schools, rather 
than practice the methods which they learned about in teacher-edu- 
cation institutions. Second, professors of education, more often than 
not, prepare teachers by discussing methods apart from the subject- 
matter of which the method is only a vehicle or pattern. This 
makes teacher-education unfortunately theoretical. There is not 
enough use of the demonstration class. Third, when new ideas 
are presented and demonstrated, they are presented and demon- 
strated in too large doses. Few persons can revolutionize their teach- 
ing by making a complete and sudden change. They can only 
rebuild their own teaching bit by bit. 

The first cause is simple enough and human enough. Every 
one of us who has ever faced a classroom has at some time or 
another fallen before the same indulgence. It is easier for people 
to teach the way they were taught in high school than to attempt 
the newer practices with which they came in contact during their 
teacher-education period. Beginning teachers, often insecure in 
their work, are especially guilty of this very understandable sin. 
But they are not alone. How easy it is for the veteran teacher to 
go through the history of English literature from Beowulf through 
the first World War, teaching the pages about literature just as 
they were taught to him years before. How easy it is to silence 
recalcitrant youth with just any drill exercise out of just any com- 
position workbook, whether that youth needs that exercise or not. 
How easy it is to do a week’s drill on predicate nominatives, oral 
reports on Fridays, and book reports with benefit of printed forms 
designed to enlighten anybody in Grade g, because the syllabus, 
written ten years before, recommends these things. 


THEORY APART FROM PRACTICE 


In our opinion, the second cause of the gap between theory and 
practice results from the way most theory is presented apart from 
practice. Theory, deprived of the subject-matter which illustrates 
it, is very slow in penetrating the consciousness of even the very 
ambitious pre-service teacher. More demonstration work is needed 
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in all aspects of teacher-education. At all times, we must have 
actual material for which the method and the theory are only the 
patterns, the framework which shapes the subject-matter. It is 
interesting to watch a class in guidance and personnel sit up and 
take notice when actual case studies are used to demonstrate theo- 
retical problems. Remedial reading is not learned half so well 
when students are merely listening to lectures upon it as it is 
when they may observe and help conduct diagnostic and remedial 
procedures. Could we teach chemistry without a laboratory or 
carpentry on a drawing board? How foolish it is to talk in any 
but the most concrete terms on a matter which is as important to 
us as the education of our youth, for whom we want safety and 
happiness and fulfillment. If teacher-education institutions have 
insufficient opportunities to use demonstration classes, they should 
at least endeavor to treat materials as realistically as possible. 
Methods courses which ignore or even minimize the necessity for 
specific illustrative subject-matter are almost, if not quite, mean- 
ingless—except to those who are interested only in methods per se. 
There are people, certain kinds of linguistic specialists for ex- 
ample, whose interest in word endings sometimes stands quite apart 
from any concern for those words in any literature or common 
parlance. These people may be scholars of genuine importance, 
but they are seldom teachers of children. Teachers of children 
are not only constantly aware of the ends toward which they are 
progressing, but are also constantly aware of the definite means 
by which they achieve these ends. 


THE “DosAGeE” 


Yet a third cause for the gap between theory and practice results 
directly from the dosage given. Just as we believe that we must 
begin with the individual child and build bit by bit, so we believe 
we must begin with the individual teacher, both pre-service and 
in-service, and induct him slowly into the theory and practice of 
newer educational procedures. We must start where this teacher 
is and lay stone on stone. We cannot put in a ready-made program, 
but we can improve what we have. It is not easy for veterans in 
service to discard the security of the old and put into immediate 
action the most advanced new program. Nor is it simple for a 
student-teacher, however in accord with the theories he learns in his 
methods course, to go into a classroom and flip up a superb edu- 
cational pancake. Both veteran and apprentice must believe in 
the things they do with children and do these things because they 
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believe them. They must feel secure at all times, and security often 
comes slowly. 

Educators who prepare teachers by presenting new philosophies 
often illustrate these philosophies in very practical ways. But they 
not infrequently indulge in the optimism that their pre-service 
teachers are so imbued with their philosophy that they are going 
forth to illustrate it in all its glorious totality. Sometimes this 
totality seems almost cosmic in its proportions to the young person 
who is about to emerge as a teacher and express this philosophic 
generalization in concrete terms. What happens? He is either 
not entirely sympathetic with the new idea or is overwhelmed by 
it and goes back to what he learned before he met this wonderful 
new doctrine. Some day he thinks he may do something about it, 
but not before he gets on his own feet more securely. It is essential 
to present this totality and this overview. It is essential to repeat 
it over and over again. It is essential also to illustrate the matter 
slowly and expect that it be adopted slowly. No presentation of 
any idea about what the new school is like has any real meaning 
in terms of the new teacher who is to use that idea until it is trans- 
lated into concrete and specific terms for him. For more than two 
decades, people have talked about individual differences in stu- 
dents and individualization of the curriculum. We have heard little 
or nothing about the need for individualization of the preparation 
of teachers. Yet we think this is an extremely important factor in 
the achievement of real progress in democratic education. We must 
begin with what the individual teacher has, what he is going to 
bring to his job, and what his potentialities for growth are. Even 
after the teacher gets the idea and begins trying it out in his actual 
daily work, he still needs help. 

“WartertTiGHT’” Supyect-Matrer Divisions REJECTED 

The new-type high-school program rejects old watertight sub- 
ject-matter divisions and attempts to give programs which show 
interrelations. The new-type program involves various sorts of cor- 
related courses, learning around central themes, utilization of com- 
munity resources, and consideration of individual and community 
needs. In our opinion, comparatively few persons actually envisage 
the myriad possibilities school life offers when it really seeks to help 
the children it serves. We believe that both in-service and pre- 
service teachers must be aided in ways other than those now 
commonly in use—if they are really to usher in the truly progres- 
sive schools about which we hear so much—and do so little. 

We wish that critic teachers and teachers of college methods 
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courses would use much more of the workshop technique in helping 
student-teachers. We also wish that supervisors in school systems 
would use this same technique in working with in-service teachers. 
One of the ways that the Southern Association Study serves the 
thirty-three participating schools is through providing staff help 
upon call throughout the school year. This service is rendered upon 
the request of schools for assistance on particular problems. In 
effect, staff work is purely of a service nature. It is understood that 
staff members are not to visit schools to inspect or check up, but 
to assist with problems growing out of work which the teachers and 
principals have under way. Even though the Southern Study con- 
sultants who travel about and give advice on school matters have 
dreams of a thoroughly contemporary and exciting kind of educa- 
tion for children, they are not trying to achieve utopia overnight. 
They are not trying to revolutionize the schools of the South. They 
are trying to work with what the South has—in the best ways they 
know. In our opinion, this method employed by the Southern 
Study is one of the best for improving in-service teaching. It in- 
volves actual conferences, sometimes with the entire faculty, some- 
times with small groups of teachers, and often with an individual 
teacher who requests help on a particular problem. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE METHOD 


Let us illustrate how the individual conference method may 
work with a teacher in service. Here is Miss Brown. She is not 
entirely hypothetical. She teaches high-school boys and girls on 
the eleventh-grade level. Her school is one of several in an in- 
dustrial city. Many of the children whom she teaches are from 
foreign homes, a first generation in this country. Miss Brown has 
really wanted to do something constructive with these varied 
backgrounds; but she does not know how to proceed, even though 
she is conscious of how ill-suited the course of study is to the needs 
of these boys and girls. Within recent years, the population of this 
city has grown tremendously. Its industrial plants have given 
work to many refugees. The sons and daughters of these refugees 
have been added to the motley throng which makes up Miss Brown's 
class. They are grateful to be in new surroundings, but, for the 
most part, they are insecure, and not at all conscious of belonging 
to any group; nor have the other children accepted them too easily. 
In short, they add considerably to the diverse and incongruous 
nature of the group with which Miss Brown is working. 

Miss Brown is about to begin a year’s work with this varied 
crew. The city syllabus says there should be “a unit on lyric poetry 
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from the Bible.” Now just before the opening of this semester 
Miss Brown took a summer course at a near-by teachers college. 
She emerged from that experience with a deep conviction that 
her work, to be real, should be intimately related to the out-of- 
school experiences and the total life pattern of her boys and girls. 
But her summer course gave her no inkling whatsoever of how she 
must change the reading, the writing, and the speaking activities 
of her pupils in order to achieve this end. 

Now Miss Brown has nice instincts about literature and about 
people, particularly young people. She has beer vaguely troubled 
for a long time about the perfunctory way that her city syllabus asks 
her to teach: two weeks on the short story, two weeks on lyric 
poetry—for no particular reason except to make pupils acquainted 
with certain types in a body of high-school literature, and able 
to pass examinations upon these types. Most of the work done in 
Miss Brown's school is quite academic in its emphasis, even though 
a very small percentage of the graduates go on to college. Most 
of them enter the industries or business houses of the city; yet, 
upon the completion of their work, they are all subjected to the 
same type of college preparatory examination. 


More CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Miss Brown feels that she should be reading more contemporary 
literature with her boys and girls. She would really like to do 
more work in the modern literature of our country. But she is only 
one of many people teaching English in her city, and there is an 
aura of sanctity about the syllabus, to which everyone shows at 
least a superficial reverence. Drastic changes in the curriculum 
would be quite impossible for Miss Brown—or even for several 
Miss Browns banded together. They might be considered too 
advanced for comfort even if they installed a term-long correlation 
of subject-matter. Changes in the curriculum of this school sys- 
tem must be made slowly. Moreover, many of the Miss Browns 
would not know how to make changes if they had the permission 
to do so. Their wish to do a more honest job in terms of the boys 
and girls is little more than a vague but sincere uneasiness. They 
do not know quite what to do about their dilemma. They have no 
very clear vision of newer practices. We believe that such people 
are typical of too many teachers. 

The city for which Miss Brown works has supervisors, who, for 
the most part, have obtained their eminence by political pull—an 
appalling waste of public money, as well as a thoroughly undemo- 
cratic practice in school circles. In the present set-up, there is 
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little hope for Miss Brown or for the children she teaches. Never- 
theless, we should like to suggest the type of supervision which 
might produce constructive and forward-looking results from a 
person like Miss Brown. A genuinely helpful supervisor knows that 
he cannot substitute a completely new curriculum, but he can 
begin where Miss Brown is—and with the needs of her children. 

Let us say this hypothetical supervisor comes into Miss Brown’s 
room at a time when she is contemplating her lesson plans for “a 
unit of work” on lyrical passages from the Bible. This supervisor 
is well acquainted with the backgrounds of the boys and girls in 
Miss Brown's class; he has visited the group several times and has 
talked with Miss Brown about her pupils. He also has strong 
faith in Miss Brown's potentialities as a teacher. She tells him she 
wants to build a “recitation period” on the 137th Psalm. She her- 
self is sincerely moved by the poetic beauty of the lines. She makes 
up several questions about the aesthetic quality of these verses; and 
because she feels that she must add something substantial, she 
decides to ask the student to go to the library and find out what 
event in Hebrew history is referred to in the lines of this Psalm. 
She plans to ask also what the pupils think the Jewish people felt 
when they said, “How can I sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 
The supervisor, knowing the make-up of the class, comments upon 
the presence of several refugee children whom Miss Brown is teach- 
ing—and suggests that she ask the class what the line, “How can I 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” might mean in terms of 
these recently uprooted young lives. Miss Brown catches on at 
once. She cherishes this idea. To her it is a nugget of purest gold. 
Here is a question intimately related to the lives of some of her 
pupils and at least meaningful in the lives of all of them. 


A PROBLEM FAMILIAR TO STUDENTS 


When Miss Brown interprets this lyric from the Bible in terms 
of the thousands who have been forced to sing their “song in a 
strange land,” she is not talking about a deeply emotional event 
that happened two thousand years ago. She is talking about a 
tremendous and often tragically involved problem with which every 
student in her class is familiar. Perhaps a realization of the mean- 
ing of this poem can open up vistas leading to better understand- 
ing of those children who feel lonely and baffled because our land 
is strange to them. At this point let us reflect upon the character- 
building values which might grow out of a study of this psalm. 
Young people often find it very easy to reject the newcomer because 
he has habits and clothing and manners which are not like ours. 
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Adolescents usually have very intense reactions to persons who 
differ from themselves, even in matters of very superficial behavior. 
Sometimes they accept the stranger too completely for his own good. 
This is particularly true of adolescents whose family backgrounds 
foster the idea that it is smart and somehow a mark of social 
distinction to have foreign friends. The writers know one young 
German refugee who was elected president of his class at the end 
of his first week in school. This poor fellow was merely the victim 
of an old and deeply imbedded American notion that culture and 
Europe are somehow synonymous. When adolescents do not over- 
accept, they very frequently completely reject. The adjective 
“dirty” has long been coupled with the word “foreigner.” Perhaps 
this attitude of rejection has had a longer history in American life 
than that of acceptance. With either extreme adolescent view, 
guidance is needed. Young people do not learn tolerance by ren- 
dering lip-service to this democratic ideal. 

Miss Brown feels deeply the need for fostering good social rela- 
tionships. Her guidance course in college suggested that every 
teacher should at all times consider herself a contributor to an 
effective guidance program. The 137th Psalm is poignant in its 
anguish of homesickness. Miss Brown begins to see how this poem 
may be reflected upon and discussed in such a way as to foster 
deeper sympathies in the lives of her students. 


FoL_k HEROES AND REGIONAL LITERATURE 


Miss Brown tells the supervisor that the boys and girls will read 
other poems of homesickness: “Home Sweet Home,” Browning’s 
“Oh, to be in England now that April’s there,” and Brookes’ 
sonnet, “If I should die think only this of me.” The supervisor 
comments favorably upon her enthusiasm, but he wants to guide 
Miss Brown into a program much closer home than the reading of 
“There is a corner in a foreign field that is forever England.” He 
suggests that she might ask the boys and girls a question like this: 
“What things that you love do you think belong particularly to 
the place where you live?” Miss Brown seizes upon this idea as 
motivation for writing about familiar and loved places and things. 

But the supervisor hopes to give the lesson an even broader 
context. He therefore suggests to Miss Brown that this love of 
the things which are dear to us because they are ours and because 
they belong intimately to the place where we live might be the 
central theme for units of work in American literature. He sug- 
gests this idea as a springboard for reading about our folk heroes 
and the enjoyment of some selections from that vast bulk of regional 
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literature which illustrates so beautifully that subtle blend of life 
which is so peculiarly American. 

When Miss Brown discusses with her children “the things that 
you love because they belong to the land where you live,” she is 
discussing something that might become a basic theme for con- 
siderable work in American literature and life. Silas Marner, The 
Lady of the Lake, and Macaulay’s Life of Johnson—the good old 
standbys that get major emphasis in most of our courses of study 
because they have been there for so long—may have a place in 
the education of young people, but a study of American con- 
temporary life is of much more importance to our boys and girls of 
today. Our Town is of far more genuine interest to them than 
The Rivals or The School for Scandal—and every bit as good a 
play. John Brown’s Body is not only better poetry than The Idylls 
of the King, but is much more honestly valuable in terms of what 
our boys and girls need. Robin Hood, Little John, and Baron 
Munchausen have their American counterparts in Paul Bunyan, 
Tony Beaver, and Billy the Kid. Paul Bunyan, Tony Beaver, 
and Billy the Kid are much nearer home than are Robin Hood, 
Little John, and the Baron. They belong to us. Now, whereas 
we do not mean to underestimate the best folk literature of other 
lands, we do mean that our young people need to know our own 
folk literature much more intimately than they do—and that our 
own literature should receive the major emphasis in the high- 
school student’s study of literature. Through the help of a sym- 
pathetic and constructive supervisor, Miss Brown will quickly see 
these things for herself. 

Even though Miss Brown had a wish to do something better, 
she was going to take a selection from her syllabus and treat the 
matter very academically. She needed help. Her supervisor gave 
her that help when he started with the thing she was doing and 
helped her to see that because that work was an honest human docu- 
ment, it could be interpreted in a broader context than that of 
“the far away and long ago.” While Miss Brown could benefit 
little from the lectures she had had which gave a theoretical view 
of the need for curriculum changes in terms of her pupils’ needs, 
she could progress in a very practical manner when helped in her 
own classroom. Her supervisor did not attempt to have her use 
radically new procedures. He took what Miss Brown was doing 
and gave it a broader meaning. 

How unfortunate it is for society that theories of education 
have been and still are so far removed from practical application, 
from life itself which they pretend to serve. In this paper, we have 
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sought to present the urgent need for the achievement of real 
progress in democratic education—especially in this time when the 
world’s very foundations are rocking and twenty-six nations are em- 
battled for freedom and the maintenance of a better life. We 
have expressed the belief that the classroom teacher is largely 
responsible for the building and upholding of a sound social struc- 
ture, wherein individuals may find safety, happiness, and fulfill- 
ment. We have expressed concern over the dominance of old, 
worn patterns in school systems; have recognized the tremendous 
gap between theory and practice; have sought to analyze the causes 
for this discrepancy; and, finally, have tried to present an amelio- 
rating effect in the individual conference. 


High-school librarians, social science teachers, and others will be 
interested in the report of the United States Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor which has just recommended favorable action 
on S. 1313 (the Education Finance Bill) ; the report (Senate 1548) 
shows vividly the unequal educational advantages of youth in the 
Southern States. . . . The American Council on Education has 
recently issued what it describes as “an entirely new type of educa- 
tional film catalogue—Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A 
Descriptive Encyclopedia. . . . Another report on motion pictures 
from the same source is Focus on Learning, prepared by Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., formerly director of the Motion Picture Project. . . . 
A committee of the Graduate Education Workshop at Chapel Hill 
this past summer concluded that “sleep, quiet, and rest for children 
are so important for good health that they need to be especially 
safeguarded in wartime.” . . . The Office of War Information has 
put into convenient form the addresses on war aims of Secretary 
Wallace, Sumner Welles, and others under the title “Toward 
New Horizons: The World Beyond the War.” 


Youth in Wartime England 
(From “Bulletins from Britain,” No. 99) 


The Board of Education considers its Service of Youth Scheme 
a “major development in British educational policy.” The youth 
committee of the Commission of the Churches for International 
Friendship and Social Responsibility is cooperating in the Board 
of Education program. A document entitled “Youth Challenges 
Youth” has been circulated in thousands among all the churches. 
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How One School Utilized Experiences 
Arising from the War 
KATHERINE GASTON 
Lenoir High School, Lenoir, North Carolina 
KX 


LL of the experiences provided or utilized by the school to 
A\recch its goals make up the curriculum of the school. The 
following units of work were carried on in an eighth-grade English 
class in the spring semester beginning the middle of January. The 
purpose of the activity was not only to utilize the student's interest 
in world affairs, but also to make him feel that he as a loyal Ameri- 
can could do his bit. 


SERVICE Honor ROLL 


The first unit of work consisted of the compilation of a Service 
Honor Roll containing the names of all of our high-school alumni 
who were in the armed forces. This was a difficult task, since 
school records had to be delved into and many visits into the homes 
of the community made. Among benefits derived from the project 
were the following: 


1. An increased loyalty and pride in our school was developed 
as we studied the records of some of those who had attended. 

2. An opportunity was provided to make contacts and visits 
in the community to secure the addresses. 

3. There was an enhanced sense of patriotism and loyalty to 
our country—each student felt that he “belonged” and that there 
was something he could do. 


4. The boys were located all over the world. This gave us an 
opportunity to study maps with a real motive, to study proper 
names, etc. 

5. The addresses contained many abbreviations which led to 
the study of abbreviations in use in the army today. 

6. Suggestions were brought in for the design to be used on the 
Service Honor Roll. This gave those students who were interested 
in art an opportunity to do something creative. 

7. The names had to be arranged in alphabetical order. This 
gave a practical lesson in English. 

8. A wholesome community spirit was aroused. Many parents 
visited school to be sure that we had the correct address of their 
boy. 
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A SALUTE 


After we had edited the Service Honor Roll, we put out a 14- 
page bulletin called “A Salute.” This was dedicated to all of our 
alumni in service. The cover design, the articles, and the cartoons 
were all worked out by eighth-grade students. Writing the articles 
for the paper afforded an excellent opportunity for careful work in 
composition. Since the work had to be mimeographed, care had to 
be taken to say a great deal in a few words. After the covers had 
been designed and mimeographed, they had to be colored by hand. 
This involved many hours of work. We met twice at night and had 
a sort of social hour as we worked. One hundred and forty-five 
copies were mailed to all parts of the world. 

Not many days after we had mailed the bulletin, we began 
to receive letters from the boys thanking us for their copy. This 
was an exciting experience. We received approximately 50 letters. 
Many boys who came home on furloughs or for the week-end made 
it a point to see us or call us up. One week we took these letters 
and made an attractive bulletin board so that all the high-school 
students could have the privilege of reading them. Later on ex- 
cerpts from the letters were used in the local newspaper and in 
our high-school paper. 

Benefits derived from such an activity are somewhat similar to 
those derived from the other unit. However, issuing the bulletin 
gave more definite opportunity for work in English. Some of the 
benefits not previously listed were: 

1. Theme work with a purpose. 

2. A feeling that we had achieved something that was worth 
doing. 

3. The social hours that we enjoyed as we worked together 
after school and at night were valuable because they gave me the 
privilege of knowing my students in an “after-school” mood, and 
it gave them the feeling that school could be fun. 

4. The letters received from the boys were good studies in 
formal grammar—some of them written in perfect form, some of 
them written informally and with noticeable errors. 

5- Obtaining correct postal rates for the bulletins to all parts 
of the world was a new experience for me as well as for my 
students. Only one of the 145 sent out came back. 

6. Tabulating expenses for paper, stencils, art pencils, postage, 
and envelopes for mailing was a good project in mathematics. 

7. Excellent creative work in poetry was done as we selected 
the best ones to be used in the bulletin. 
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8. Students wrote news articles for the local paper telling about 
our project. 
g. It was a real opportunity for student-teacher planning. 


DICTIONARY DRILL 


Following the work on our Salute, our librarian asked for our 
students two days a week in order to teach them the necessary 
skills in the use of the library. We decided that we would corre- 
late our English with the work of the librarian. Here we put in a 
unit on the use of the dictionary. Again we utilized the student's 
interest in world affairs. Instead of using the list of words given in 
our English book, we began by bringing to class words that had 
come into usage through the war, words they heard frequently over 
the radio or saw in the papers. The list consisted of such words as 
“communique,” “sabotage,” “repulsed,” “Corregidor,” “Bataan,” 
etc. These were words that meant little to them before December 
7th, but now they were words that they needed to know if they 
were to understand what was going on about them. 

The benefits from such a unit are evident, but may be listed: 

1. It added to the child’s vocabulary words that he needed to 
interpret what he heard each day. 

2. It stimulated reading newspapers and magazines. 

3. We found that the new dictionaries in our library had much 
biographical material. Here again we utilized the student’s inter- 
est in world affairs by using the names of men who appeared in the 
headlines of world news. 

4. The librarian reported the best work that eighth graders 
had ever done in library work. We attribute this to the fact that 
we started with the child’s interest. 


War DIArRIEs 


A number of these eighth-graders began on December 7th to 
keep diaries of the important happenings of the day. They in- 
cluded in these diaries not only news of national or international 
scope, but also local news; Lenoir’s first blackout, what we were 
doing for defense at school, how the war was affecting our daily 
living at home and at school, tire shortage, etc. Several students 
have done such superior work that I envy them, for I would like to 
have the time to keep one myself. By the time they are fifty years 
old the diary will be valuable to them. This was not compulsory; 
only those students who enjoyed doing it kept the diaries. 

Seeing many service men on the streets and in the bus stations 
created in these youngsters a desire to be able to interpret Army, 
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Navy, and Marine insignia. This made up our next unit of work. 
The insignia for the commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
were drawn on the board and left there several days. Information 
from the encyclopedias was a little confusing, as the encyclopedias 
did not always agree. Several boys wrote their fathers or brothers 
who were in service for first-hand information. Then, too, we 
ordered a newly published bulletin called, “Know Your Armed 
Forces." Many charts and clippings from magazines and news- 
papers were brought in for study and display. In this unit also 
we studied the organization of the armed forces—platoons, battal- 
ions, companies, and so on. 

Members of the student council planning committee saw the 
bulletin boards with this information concerning the armed forces, 
so they invited the eighth-graders to edit and present a home-room 
bulletin on the information that they had gathered. The home-room 
bulletin was prepared and presented to all of the home rooms in 
high school. This again was written and oral composition with 
a purpose. 

These are a few of the things we did in our English class to 
utilize the students’ interest in world affairs. If we were asked 
what we did about teaching predicate nominatives, direct objects, 
etc., we would have to answer truthfully that some of these things 
which are referred to as the “fundamentals of grammar” have 
not been emphasized. In place of these fundamentals we hope that 
we have taught some of the fundamental principles of living, and 
that we have enabled our students to live a little more intelligently 
in a disturbed world. 


“A few years ago I ventured to write that the time might not 
be far off when the ‘Progressive Education’ movement might drop 
the word ‘progressive.’ The saying did not mean that some schools 
would cease to represent the advance guard in educational growth 
or that the movement itself would cease to move forward. It 
meant that it would become clear in time that the real issue is 
between education which is genuinely educative and that which is 
in fact miseducative; and that the conflict between the old, the 
routine and mechanized, and the new, the living and moving repre- 
sents in fact the struggle to ‘discover and put in practice the ma- 
terials and methods which, under the conditions of present life, 
are truly educative.’” 

John Dewey, in the Introduction to The Little Red School 
House, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. 











The Constitutional Amendment for a State 
Board of Education in North Carolina* 
KA 


I. TEXT OF THE AMENDMENT 


In Article IX of the Constitution of North Carolina, sections 
8 and g are amended to read as follows: 


SEC. 8. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. The general supervision and 
administration of the free public school system, and of the educational funds 
provided for the support thereof, shall, from and after the first day of April, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-three, be vested in a State Board of 
Education to consist of the Lieutenant Governor, State Treasurer, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and one member from each Congressional District 
to be appointed by the Governor. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall have general supervision of the public schools and shall be secretary 
of the board. There shall be a comptroller appointed by the board, subject 
to the approval of the Governor as director of the Budget, who shall serve at 
the will of the board and who, under the direction of the board, shall have 
supervision and management of the fiscal affairs of the board. The appointive 
members of the State Board of Education shall be subject to confirmation by the 
General Assembly in joint session. A majority of the members of said board 
shall be persons of training and experience in business and finance, who shall 
not be connected with the teaching profession or any educational administration 
of the State. The first appointments under this section shall be members from 
odd numbered Congressional Districts for two years, and members from even 
numbered Congressional Districts for four years and, thereafter, all appoint- 
ments shall be made for a term of four years. All appointments to fill vacancies 
shall be made by the Governor for the unexpired term, which appointments 
shall not be subject to confirmation. The board shall elect a chairman and 
vice chairman. A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The per diem and expenses of the appointive mem- 
bers of the board shall be provided by the General Assembly. 

SEC. 9. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD. The State Board of 
Education shall succeed to all the powers and trusts of the President and 
Directors of the Literary Fund of North Carolina and the State Board of Edu- 
cation as heretofore constituted. The State Board of Education shall have power 
to divide the State into a convenient number of school districts; to regulate the 
grade, salary and qualifications of teachers; to provide for the selection and 
adoption of the textbooks to be used in the public schools; to apportion and 
equalize the public school. funds over the State; and generally to supervise and 
administer the free public school system of the State and make all needful rules 
and regulations in relation thereto. All the powers enumerated in this section 
shall be exercised in conformity with this Constitution and subject to such laws 
as may be enacted from time to time by the General Assembly. 


* To be voted upon by the voters of North Carolina in the General Election of 19432. 
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II. DISCUSSION: FOR THE AMENDMENT 


Background and Support of the Constitutional Amendment 


RALPH W. McDONALD 


Associate Director, Extension Division, 
University of North Carolina 


The movement for a new State Board of Education has grown 
in strength as the public school system of the state has grown 
in size and importance. Now that North Carolina as a state has 
assumed the tremendous responsibility of financing and administer- 
ing the eight-months term of school for every district in the state, 
the need for and demand for a new and competent State Board of 
Education is imperative. 

Many years ago it became clearly apparent to the Legislature that 
the old ex-officio Board, most of whose members were elected to fill 
other offices unrelated to schools, could not possibly do the job of 
administering a growing public school system. From time to time, 
therefore, the Legislature has been forced to set up boards and com- 
missions to carry out duties and responsibilities which, under the 
Constitution, the State Board of Education was supposed to exercise. 
In reality the Constitutional Board could not fulfill those functions 
so long as it remained an ex-officio Board composed of the Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, 
Attorney-General and State Superintendent, as is still the case. With 
the exception of the State Superintendent, all of the officials named 
were elected to do other important work in the state government. 
They could not be expected to have either the time or the interest 
necessary to solve the tremendous problems involved in operating 
a great state school system. The Board has been woefully inade- 
quate for twenty-five years because of the increasing size of the 
school system. 

In 1917 the State Legislature created a Board of Vocational 
Education to supervise the distribution of state and Federal funds 
for vocational education. The State Board of Education, if we 
had had an adequate one, would have taken care of that need. 

Since that time the utter failure of the ex-officio constitutional 
board to meet the growing needs has forced the Legislature to set 
up other special commissions and boards to assume duties which 
an adequate State Board would have been able to discharge. Among 
these boards and commissions were the Equalization Board, the 
Board of Commercial Education, and the State Textbook Com- 
mission. 

In 1933 the state took over directly the financing of the state- 
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wide eight-months school system. Then it was that the old State 
Board of Education was revealed as being hopelessly inadequate for 
fulfilling its constitutional functions under modern conditions. It 
occurred to no one to give to the ex-officio State Board of Educa- 
tion the job of administering the state school fund; it was known 
to everyone that the old Board was utterly unequal to such a large 
and specialized task. ‘Therefore the State School Commission was 
created (successor to the old Board of Equalization), and the 
School Commission has in reality discharged most of the important 
functions of a state board of education since its establishment. 

The State School Commission soon became recognized as a real 
and competent state board of education, though not bearing the 
title. Composed in the main of men who were interested primarily 
in giving the state a good school system, the Commission soon 
proved itself to be efficient, businesslike, non-political, and honest. 
Going about its work quietly and unobtrusively, the Commission 
in less than a decade has made a record in school administration 
which has brought North Carolina to the forefront as the state 
receiving more in public education per dollar expended than any 
other state in the Union. 

In all the years of its existence the School Commission has 
never been accused of letting petty politics enter into its decisions 
as to the location of a school, the allotment of teachers, or any 
other matter. 

Yet, even after the creation of the School Commission, the situa- 
tion was not and is not satisfactory. The old State Board of Edu- 
cation, although it had failed the state miserably as the schools 
expanded, still holds the constitutional authority to supervise and 
regulate the schools. Today it is entirely possible that the State 
School Commission, set up by the Legislature, may be unconstitu- 
tional, despite the fact that we could not possibly function with- 
out it. 

There constantly arise questions of conflicting authority be- 
tween the powers of the School Commission and the powers of the 
State Board of Education. No person really knows which has the 
final authority to operate the school system. 

To make matters worse, the State Board of Education has re- 
tained some of the most important functions of school adminis- 
tration, including the vital and exclusive prerogative of selecting 
textbooks for the public schools. 

Of all the powers, duties, and responsibilities which the state 
exercises in public education the one power which never ought to 
be exercised by a political board is that of textbook adoption. It is a 
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thousand wonders that North Carolina has escaped a major and 
terrible scandal in textbook adoption, since a board of politically 
elected ex-officio members has the adoption authority. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that every educational organization 
and every commission for constitutional reform in our generation 
has demanded a constitutional amendment to get rid of the old 
and admittedly obsolete and inefficient State Board of Education. 

The North Carolina Education Association has advocated the 
move for a generation. The State Educational Commission ap- 
pointed to study North Carolina’s educational system more than 
twenty years ago urged such a constitutional amendment. The 
Brookings Institution, in its report following an exhaustive study 
of the State Government a few years ago, recommended a central 
school administrative agency which could come only with an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Governor’s Commission on Educa- 
tion, which made a study of the school system in 1938, placed the 
recommendation for a constitutional amendment high on its list 
of absolute necessities for an effective state school system. 

During the last twenty years not a single voice has been raised 
in the entire state favoring the continuation of the old State Board 
with its inefficiency, politics, and the many-headed state school 
administration which it has made necessary. 

The pending amendment presents the issue squarely to the peo- 
ple of the state. If the amendment is approved by the vote of the 
people, the proposed new State Board of Education will come into 
existence, and the old ex-officio, political Board will be relegated to 
the past where it belongs. 

Every teacher, school official, or School Board member who 
appeared before the 1941 General Assembly or any of its com- 
mittees advocated the adoption of this amendment. 

The North Carolina Education Association, composed of more 
than 97 per cent of all the white teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents of the state, vigorously endorsed the amendment by the 
unanimous vote of the delegates to its state convention in March, 
1942. 

The State Congress of Parents and Teachers, an organization 
now including more than 80,000 of the closest friends of schools, 
has strongly endorsed the amendment. 

The North Carolina Association of School Boards has placed 
the amendment first in its list of objectives for four years. 

The North Carolina State Grange has given the amendment its 
solid backing. 
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The North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs has given 
its endorsement to this constitutional revision. 

Even the Democratic Party has endorsed the amendment by 
writing an approval of it into its platform. 

The desirability of the proposed amendment is shown by the 
unusual fact that every member of the State School Commission is 
supporting it, every member (except one) of the State Board of 
Education is supporting it, every member of the State Board of 
Vocational Education is supporting it, every member of the State 
Textbook Commission is supporting it, and every member of the 
State Board of Commercial Education is supporting it. Since all 
of the above-mentioned boards will be abolished if the proposal 
is adopted, the support of these members is convincing proof of the 
soundness of the amendment. 

The amendment has the support of the Governor of the state, 
Honorable J. M. Broughton. Former Governor Clyde R. Hoey is 
Honorary Chairman of the Committee steering the campaign for 
adoption of the amendment. Lieutenant-Governor Reginald L. 
Harris and his predecessor in office, Honorable W. P. Horton, are 
included in the amendment’s list of sponsors. The great majority 
of the members in both houses of the General Assembly favor it. 
The amendment has the support of such outstanding Democrats 
as State Chairman M. M. Redden and former Chairman E. B. 
Denny, and of such outstanding Republicans as Judge John J. 
Parker and Clifford Frazier. Every individual, lay or professional, 
who has been actively cooperating with the school forces in their 
efforts for educational progress in North Carolina during recent 
years favors the new board. 

No move ever made in North Carolina education has enjoyed 
such complete and universal support of responsible groups and 
agencies in education and government as does the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. 

There are a few voices being raised against the amendment, the 
opposition apparently centering in Chapel Hill. While these 
dissenting voices are loud and insistent, the more representative 
groups within the State University itself are supporting the amend- 
ment. Since the opposition has centered in Chapel Hill, it is im- 
portant to note that it emanates principally from one Professor of 
the History of Education and from the Chapel Hill City School 
Board of which that Professor is an influential member. In the 
University Department of Education, wherein that professor teaches, 
the amendment has the strong support of all of the faculty mem- 
bers who teach school administration and supervision. The genial 
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and gifted Professor of the History of Education has in this case 
simply set himself over against his associates, since practically all 
of the faculty in Education strongly favor the amendment. 

Such unusual unanimity of support from responsible state-wide 
educational and governmental leadership is expected to give the 
people generally a high confidence in the soundness and desirability 
of the amendment. 


Some Administrative Advantages Involved in the Proposed 
Constitutional Amendment 


GUY B. PHILLIPS 
Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of North Carolina 


The following brief discussion deals with only one important 
phase of the matter of the Central Board of Education as pro- 
posed under the Constitutional Amendment to be voted upon 
in November. 

This proposed Central State Board of Education involves the 
fundamental problem of the organization and administration of a 
state system of public education for North Carolina which spends 
approximately $30,000,000 annually for the education of approxi- 
mately goo,ooo children. The magnitude of this task which has 
developed so rapidly within recent years has been a sufficient basis 
for the General Assembly to assume from time to time responsibility 
for the establishment of additional Boards to perform specific duties 
constitutionally placed on the ex-officio State Board of Education, 
the members of which now have full-time activities in their respec- 
tive elective positions with only indirect relation to the adminis- 
tration of public schools. (In the opinion of authorities, by the 
way, this is the worst form of state board.) The continuance of 
such legislative constitutional violation is questionable procedure. 
While it may have been justified up to this time, the present emer- 
gency seems to indicate the necessity for a reconsideration of the 
method of handling the state educational system. 

A basic principle of good administration is that both authority 
and responsibility must be placed in the hands of one board. The 
present distribution of functions among various boards, composed 
of both ex-officio and appointive members, totaling 35 persons, 
some of whom serve on more than one of these boards, is unsound 
in principle and exceedingly ineffective in practice. The pro- 
posed Board would consist of three ex-officio and 12 appointive 
members, making a total of fifteen persons upon whom would rest 
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the total administrative responsibility for the organization and 
operation of the public schools. The judgment of the best authori- 
ties on state school administration has long been that a state 
board composed of lay members appointed by the Governor and 
reviewed by the General Assembly is the best form of board. The 
term of office of these members would be so fixed as to make it 
impossible for one Governor to place a majority of the members 
on the Board at one time, except in case of resignations. 

The adoption of this amendment and the establishment of a 
central Board of Education would mean that school administrators 
and the teaching personnel generally would know at what point 
they could get decisions and specific instructions without confusion 
and conflict. It would reduce the confusion which now exists 
with respect to these matters. It would materially reduce the sta- 
tistical and clerical work involved in the operation of the school 
system, since the present plan necessitates the making of various 
reports to the different boards with respect to the same general facts. 
There would be an elimination of duplicating administrative serv- 
ices now maintained by these respective boards. At the present 
time, the State Board’ of Education and the State School Com- 
mission both maintain the services of inspection and supervision 
with respect to physical facilities of the state system. 

Under the proposed set-up, it would be impossible to have the 
State Board of Education, through the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the State School Commission, through the Execu- 
tive Secretary, presenting entirely different amounts in a biennial 
budget request to the Budget Commission and the General As- 
sembly, as has actually happened in a number of cases under the 
present system. It is very difficult to explain to a Legislative Com- 
mittee why a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, represent- 
ing the constitutional Board of Education, should ask a given sum 
of money for the public school system, and the Executive Secretary 
of the State School Commission ask another sum of money for 
exactly the same public school system. 

It is entirely logical and proper to presume that such a Board, 
unhampered by conflicting agencies, given full constitutional au- 
thority, would assume a sound, aggressive attitude toward the de- 
velopment of an effective state-wide school system. The assumption 
of such a point of view on the part of this Board would be a whole- 
some influence for the future development of education. 

It is sound policy and practice to provide that the administra- 
tion of the state school system, insofar as the Directing Board is 
concerned, be left in the hands of responsible lay citizens other than 
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professional educators. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, upon whom rests the responsibility for the organization 
and direction of the schools, through the State Department which 
he sets up, has the obligation for professional leadership. The 
representative laymen on the Board have an obligation to act for 
the people in the state in the light of professional leadership which 
is provided for them. No county or city Board of Education would 
be properly constituted if its members were taken from the pro- 
fessional people of the county, including principals, teachers, and 
active educational leaders. The lay responsibility for education 
is important. The fundamental principle of American democracy 
has kept the schools close to the people through the policy and 
practice of lay leadership. There is no democratic violation or dan- 
gerous precedent in the requirement that a majority (not all) of 
the board members shall be persons of “experience and train- 
ing in business and finance.” 


While some of the experts tell us that a smaller board than the 
one proposed is sounder, much of their argument lies in the realm 
of opinion and not in established facts. It is true that there has 
been a trend toward smaller boards as a result of expert counsel 
along that line. A smaller board may be easier to contact, and, in 
some cases, much easier to control through various manipulations 
of the leaders. This is not always desirable, however. North Caro- 
lina is a large state, with three rather distinct culture areas. The 
problems of economics, agriculture, education, and industry in 
Eastern North Carolina, in Central Piedmont North Carolina, and 
in Western North Carolina are exceedingly different. While there 
are certain uniform phases of public education, it is not logical to 
pretend that exactly the same program should be administered 
for all three sections. It may be that for this reason the state 
leaders continue to provide for guaranteed representatives in the 
vital service of public education. Otherwise, as has been contended, 
it would be entirely possible to have a state educational program 
directed by a few members located in Central Piedmont North 
Carolina. Such a procedure would seriously affect the attitude 
with respect to education. Public confidence in the state school 
system requires adequate distribution of representation. It happens 
that the congressional district is the North Carolina way of pro- 
viding this representation. The proposed Board is not too large 
to be effective and its very size should tend to keep it as a policy- 
making body. In the final analysis, the size of the Board is not 
the important factor. It is the size of the man who is appointed to 
membership on the Board which is of vital importance. A little 
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man on a small board is still a little man. A big man on a big board 
is still a big man. There is no evidence that trained businessmen 
on the State School Commission have ever considered the idea of 
district supervision of the schools. It has been true in the past 
that a few professionals, who attained membership on the State 
School Commission, have somewhat definitely tried to assume re- 
sponsibility for administration of the schools within their district. 
A trained and experienced businessman will have more judgment 
than to consider himself a district superintendent of schools under 
the proposed set-up. A professional might be tempted to exercise 
some authority in his district. 

Certainly the statement that the actual cost of the operation of 
the program of administration can be reduced through a single 
Board of Education cannot be challenged. While it is true that 
there is no enormous sum of money involved in this matter, every 
dollar saved and used at a more profitable point is good business. 
Just one small item will illustrate this fact. Many others could be 
cited to prove the case. In the 1941 Legislature, each member had 
two biennial reports placed upon his desk dealing with exactly the 
same number of children, exactly the same teachers and the same 
general physical facilities of the state. The cost of the report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was $750.00. The 
cost of the report of the State School Commission was $750.00. This 
happens to be almost the average salary for a teacher in North 
Carolina. Every report of this size, and every other expenditure 
amounting to about this sum, which can be eliminated by more 
effective administration, would almost pay for another teacher to 
relieve crowded classrooms in various systems throughout the state. 
The advantage of economy is certainly worth consideration. 

The time and energy of an elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction should be too valuable to be expended upon strenu- 
ous efforts to work with many boards and agencies in an attempt 
to keep harmony and efficiency at all times. This is a high office, 
with many responsibilities. Its importance should not be minimized 
in any respect. The state officer in this position should be relieved 
of every possible element of duplication and conflict in order that 
he may have his full energy to devote to educational problems 
vitally related to the welfare of the child. He is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the elected officers of the state of North Carolina, 
even though certain arguments can be and have been presented to 
show that the appointment of the State Superintendent by a State 
Board would be more desirable. When elected, he should be rela- 
tively free to exercise educational leadership, rather than to engage 
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in a program of scheming to handle problems with seriously over- 
lapping boards, with different loyalties and different purposes. A 
centralized board should be conducive to better understanding and 
more complete cooperation. After all, the relationship between a 
board and a superintendent of schools, state or local, elected or ap- 
pointed, is a matter of human relationships and cannot always be 
controlled or changed by a law, or a provision in the Constitution. 
A great educational leader does not break the law, but he works 
within the law. A weak educational leader cannot be protected by 
any clause written in a Constitution or a law. 

As a result of my experience as a superintendent of schools, | 
have been for the proposal, looking to a Central Board of Educa- 
tion, from the time it was first included in recommendations made 
by a special commission. Definite proposals were made as early as 
1920. The report of the Constitutional Commission in 1932 called 
this matter to the attention of the state with a great deal of force. 
The majority of this Constitutional Committee’s report was adopted, 
but the proposal for a State Board of Education was not even sub- 
mitted to the people. Later on, other efforts were made to get the 
General Assembly of North Carolina to submit an amendment to 
the vote of the people. I watched these unsuccessful attempts to 
get it submitted, and then experienced the sucessful campaign in 
the Legislature of 1941, which resulted in the proposed amendment. 
It is not the same proposal as was made in 1920, 1932, or at the 
beginning of the 1941 General Assembly. Legislative compromises 
have been made. It is my sincere opinion that the proposed com- 
promises have not invalidated the advantages of the original pro- 
posal and do not seriously handicap the future developments of 
administration of public education in the state. I am still for the 
amendment as it stands and consider its adoption one of the most 
important steps which can be taken in the improvement of public 
education in this state at this time. In my opinion, many of the 
serious administrative problems and educational difficulties now 
facing public education will be on the way toward a solution when 
and if the new State Board of Education has been appointed and 
assumes office. 

It is my belief that the great majority of informed friends of 
education and educators themselves are supporting the amendment. 
There are some who have doubts in their minds about the issue. 
It will be unfortunate if the friends of education, who under- 
stand the basic problems involved in this issue, are not clear and 
straightforward in their efforts to see that this amendment is ac- 
complished. 
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It has been well said that no law can make or break a particular 
program. As long as the human element is involved, there will be 
an opportunity for variations in results. A recent report of the 
Education Policies Commission points out that abuses may develop 
either under a system of popular election or appointment of Boards 
of Education, or a State Superintendent of Schools. This amendment 
will certainly clarify much of the uncertainty, will fix responsibility 
upon a given group, and will, therefore, offer education a better 
channel through which to work in the years ahead. 


Comments on Criticisms of the Constitutional Amendment 


ROY W. MORRISON 


Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


Any discussion of the controversial questions involved in the 
constitutional amendment should begin with recognition of the 
real issues. The primary issue is whether the proposed changes 
from the present constitutional provisions for state school adminis- 
tration would probably result in sufficient improvement in organi- 
zation to warrant substituting the proposed amendment. The 
fundamental question is whether significant progress would be 
made toward better integration and more complete coordination 
of administration and supervisory functions to the end that the 
education of children would profit. The issue is not whether the 
proposed organization is ideal, nor whether it is what informed 
friends of education would like to have, if they could have their 
wishes without opposition and without the compromises involved 
necessarily in the processes of democratic government. The secon- 
dary issue is not whether each provision for administrative me- 
chanics is ideal, nor whether it is subject to possible abuse, nor 
even whether it should be included in an ideally written constitu- 
tion. The secondary issue is whether the total of these provisions 
contemplates an organization that may reasonably be expected to 
improve the administration of the public schools. 

Several of the most often presented and the most nearly perti- 
nent criticisms of the Amendment should be very carefully examined 
by everyone who is really interested in deciding on which side lie 
the welfare of public education: 

1. It has been charged that a board of fifteen members is too 
large to be effective. It is true that it is larger than the ideal 
recommended by experts on state school administration. It is 
probably not so large as to be very unwieldy, as to prevent full and 
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intelligent consideration of important questions and policies, nor 
as to prevent speedy and well-integrated action of the whole board. 
Its size certainly permits better representation of the state than 
would a smaller board. The total membership of the present five 
boards of control is 35. 

2. It has been charged that there is no excuse for distributing 
appointments by congressional districts and that such distribution 
would lead to “political” appointments by the Governor. Perhaps 
a better method of distribution could be found, but at least this 
guarantees geographical distribution and representation. Such a 
method of distribution would probably not encourage transmission 
of requests and petitions through a representing board member, any 
more than would any other method of distributing the same number 
of appointments. Without specific delegation of duties and respon- 
sibilities no member could become in any sense a congressional dis- 
trict superintendent. And it has been possible for such superin- 
tendencies to be set up lo! these many years, without its having 
happened. 

Distribution by congressional districts would certainly not force 
on an unwilling governor “political” appointments, nor would any 
other system of distribution restrain a governor who wished to serve 
political ends with his appointments. The very fine personnel of 
the State School Commission has been appointed by congressional 
districts for nine years. 

3. Objection has been raised to the inclusion of three, or any, 
ex-officio members. The inclusion of three such members (seven- 
teen are now members of the five boards of control) in a board 
of fifteen should not create a major obstacle to intelligent opera- 
tion. Two of the three, the State Treasurer and the Lieutenant 
Governor, do form important connecting links with other functions 
of state government vitally affecting the administration of the 
public schools. The third, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is properly to be Secretary to the Board of Education. 

4. It is specified in the amendment that “a majority of the 
members of said board shall be persons of training and experience 
in business and finance.” This is objected to on the grounds that 
it is too specific and that it is both positive and negative “class 
legislation.” The provision does not specify “businessmen” nor 
“financiers” in the narrow sense, and it is somewhat difficult to 
imagine a governor so narrow as to so interpret the specification. 
A farmer, a representative of labor, or a member of any other 
occupational or economic group otherwise competent to serve in 
such a capacity could qualify in the opinion of a reasonably open- 
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minded governor. Certainly any board which is to be responsible 
for the administration of $30,000,000 of public funds for the bene- 
fit of approximately goo,ooo school children should have at least a 
reasonable amount of such experience and at least practical train- 
ing in business and finance represented in its majority. 

5- It is claimed that this provision discriminates against educa- 
tional leadership: “A majority . . . shall not be connected with the 
teaching profession or any educational administration of the State.” 
Should this not be the case when the salaries of these very people 
are fixed, and when equipment and services are provided for their 
use by this board? In both theory and practice the board of educa- 
tion should represent the people whose social purposes the school 
serves, not the educators. The case is quite different with law and 
medicine and other professions, whose practice is privately em- 
ployed. And even under this provision, seven of the members may 
be educators. 

6. It is charged that conflict will result when a State Superin- 
tendent, elected by popular vote, is the executive officer of an 
appointive board. This will be no more true of the future than it is 
of the present. Anyone who knows North Carolina politics knows 
the great amount of opposition to any move to shorten the State 
Ballot. To make the Superintendent an appointee of the board is 
probably desirable, but probably also, because of the extremely 
controversial nature of the question in North Carolina politics, 
this issue was properly not allowed to jeopardize other measures 
looking to the improvement of the situation. 

7. It has been widely stated that new and dangerous authorities 
and responsibilities are to be vested in the new Board of Educa- 
tion. A careful reading of the amendment, of the section it amends, 
and of the duties and responsibilities redistributed by the legislature 
to the other four boards of control, reveals no new authority or 
responsibility, but a consolidation of administrative and supervisory 
functions of state school administration now widely redistributed 
and administered by five boards. Such consolidation, in preventing 
confusion and conflicting purposes and practices, is essential to 
good administration, even though actual execution is carried out 
by different departments. 

8. Another general charge is that the provisions for the new 
board, to replace the present constitutional board, are too specific 
both as to its composition and as to its duties. This may well be, 
but they are no more specific than are the present ones, are a great 
improvement in their specificity, and are little if any more specific 
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than are the provisions of the North Carolina Constitution for all 
state administration. 

g. Finally, it is contended that this amendment should be de- 
feated and a more nearly ideal one attempted. It seems to have 
been forgotten that any new attempt would have to pass through 
the same processes of democratic discussion and legislation, meet- 
ing with the same opposition and eventual compromise. Moreover, 
with the psychology of defeat attached, a new effort to arouse public 
awareness and concern would have to be attempted under war and 
post-war conditions. Would it not be the part of wisdom to make 
certain of these great improvements over the present situation, 
then move to secure further improvements? 

In case of defeat, there may be some question whether many of 
the amendment’s present critics would be any more ready in the 
future than they were in the recent past, to take any active part in 
arousing public interest and concern, and to participate in any 
aggressive attempt to change the status quo. This requires of the 
participants time, energy, in some cases the sacrifice perhaps of 
personal interests. 


III. DISCUSSION AGAINST THE AMENDMENT 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


Kenan Professor of Education, 
The University of North Carolina 


Our system of public education is the largest and most im- 
portant undertaking in North Carolina. In this service more money 
is being provided and expended and more people are employed 
than in any other activity of the state. Obviously it is of the high- 
est importance that the foundation of this immense public enter- 
prise shall be properly constituted. Any weakness in the state edu- 
cational organization is bound to reflect itself in the system of 
schools built and conducted upon that organization. 

The best thought in the field of public educational administra- 
tion is that the state board of education should be selected solely 
for effective educational service for all the people; that its mem- 
bers should be chosen from the state at large for their intelligent 
interest in and knowledge of educational affairs; that the board 
should be entirely removed and protected from partisan politics; 
that the state superintendent of public instruction should be the 
executive head of the public school system. He should be selected 
by the board and made responsible to it. That method of selec- 
tion would protect that high office from partisan politics and make 
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for harmony and cooperation between the board and the state 
superintendent. Moreover, it would enable the board to choose 
a person eminent in educational qualifications wherever such a 
person could be found, without reference to geography or partisan 
politics. Only a competent board and a competent superintendent 
appointed by the board can coordinate state educational responsi- 
bility and promote effective state educational policies and adminis- 
tration. A state board of education should bear the same relation 
to the educational affairs of the state that a city board bears to the 
educational affairs of a city. Within the limits prescribed by law, 
a city board is a policy-forming, legislative body, whose chief execu- 
tive officer is the city superintendent of schools. The same principles 
should apply in a state school system. 

Under the proposed constitutional amendment, North Carolina 
would have a state superintendent of public instruction elected by 
popular vote and a state board of education of fifteen members, 
three ex-officio and twelve politically appointed. This scheme 
would be exactly what Raleigh or Charlotte or Asheville or Hender- 
sonville or Chapel Hill or any other city or town in the State would 
have if it had a board of education appointed by the mayor and a 
superintendent of schools elected by popular vote. It would be 
exactly what the University of North Carolina would have if its 
trustees were appointed by the governor and its president elected 
by popular vote. 

The scheme proposed contradicts the approved principles of 
state educational administration. This should be disturbing to all 
North Carolinians who are interested in their schools. It should be 
especially disturbing to those alleged sponsors of the proposal who 
teach educational administration in our colleges and universities. 
They consistently teach in their classes principles of state school 
administration that deny the soundness of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Besides definitely denying approved principles of state educa- 
tional administration, the proposed board would be too large and 
unwieldy. Twelve members of the board would be politically 
appointed from the congressional districts, many of which are 
artificial areas, gerrymandered solely for political purposes. These 
twelve members could not represent the educational interests of 
the state at large. They would be in effect congressional district 
superintendents of schools. They would have political power which 
could easily extend into the management of local schools in their 
respective districts, to the appointment of local teachers, principals, 
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and superintendents, to the adoption of textbooks, and to other 
professional matters. 

The “class” legislature of the proposed amendment certainly 
isn’t a nice thing to constitutionalize. Its discrimination against 
school people for membership on the State Board of Education is 
bound to be offensive. We could have a “lay” board without 
deliberately offending by constitutional prohibition against the 
hired school hands of the state. What kind of people do the spon- 
sors of the amendment think the school people are? 

A majority of these congressional district superintendents of 
schools must be businessmen and financiers, “who shall not be con- 
nected with the teaching profession or any educational administra- 
tion of the state.” The sponsors would put this requirement in 
our constitution. How can they justify such a composition of 
a state board of education when they consider the composition of 
other important boards, such as the boards of health, agriculture, 
banking, and even the boards which look after the work of the 
barbers, veterinarians, chiropodists, and cosmetologists? The gov- 
ernor would have no difficulty in determining who is or who is not 
connected with the teaching profession or educational administra- 
tion in the State. But how would he determine who is or is not a 
businessman and financier? It would be easier for him to determine 
who are or are not Episcopalians, Missionary or Hardshell Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Catholics, or even Republicans. 

Under the amendment North Carolina would have a state 
board appointed for political rather than educational purposes and 
a state superintendent of public instruction elected by popular vote. 
Conflicts would be inevitable. The smooth-running, “streamlined” 
state school system, which its sponsors say the amendment would 
provide, would thus be impossible. The political prestige and 
power which the twelve congressional district superintendents of 
schools would enjoy would reduce further the dignity of the office 
of state superintendent of public instruction. That office would be 
more of a political appendage and the superintendent more of a 
figurehead than now. Under the amendment potential or real edu- 
cational influence of the state superintendent would inevitably 
decline and become less than that of any one of the twelve con- 
gressional district superintendents of schools. The amendment 
would not result in coordinating the educational responsibility of 
the state nor would it advance efficient educational practices. 

Examine the language of the proposed amendment. The first 
sentence of Section 8 declares that the Board of Education shall 
have “general supervision and administration” of the public schools 
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and of the school funds. The next sentence declares that the state 
superintendent “shall have general supervision of the public 
schools.” The third sentence declares that the comptroller “shall 
have supervision and management” of the school funds. These 
sentences confuse rather than make clear the relations of the 
Board, the Superintendent, and the Comptroller to one another. 
Who has what authority would have to be settled by the courts. 
They would have to decide on the difference between “general 
supervision and administration” of the public schools and the 
school funds—authority to be given to the Board—and “general 
supervision of the public schools”—authority vested in the State 
Superintendent—and “supervision and management” of the school 
funds—authority to be given the Comptroller. The Board is given 
constitutional power to supervise and administer the schools. The 
Superintendent is given constitutional authority to supervise the 
schools. The Comptroller is given constitutional authority to super- 
vise and manage the school funds. This obvious conflict of con- 
stitutional authority would not give us the smooth-running state 
school system the sponsors claim for the amendment. It would 
add a new affliction in our state educational organization and ad- 
ministration. Inevitably conditions would be far worse than at 
present. 

The amendment seems to give the board rather large powers 
and duties, including the division of the state into “a convenient 
number of school districts,” regulation of the qualifications and sal- 
aries of teachers, selection of textbooks, and the apportionment and 
equalization of funds for schools. But the section which seems 
to do so also declares that these powers and duties “shall be sub- 
ject to such laws as may be enacted from time to time by the 
General Assembly.” The constitutional powers and duties which 
the amendment seems to give the board may therefore be denied, 
abrogated, or repealed by the legislature at any time. This conflict 
would not simplify and make smooth-running our state school 
system. It would make for further diffusion of responsibility. It 
would probably even lead to litigation in the courts. 

Sponsors of the amendment say that it would abolish the several 
boards and commissions which have been created from time to time 
to deal with various parts of the state school system. But all of 
these, except the present state board of education, are creatures of 
the legislature and can be destroyed by that body without clutter- 
ing up the constitution with such a jerrybuilt instrument as the 
proposed amendment will certainly prove to be. Moreover, the 
amendment says not a word about abolishing the four boards 
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created by the legislature. There is no guarantee whatever that 
it would do so. 

The evils that arise from the present ex-officio state board of 
education and the popular election of the chief state school officer 
could be removed by a very simple and brief constitutional amend- 
ment. The need for such an amendment has been increasingly 
felt during the past generation and has been proposed several times, 
by competent authorities, during the past quarter century. But 
none of these has even thought to recommend such a hybrid mon- 
strosity as the proposed amendment. 

The state educational commission created by the legislature of 
1917 and composed of leading educators of the state recommended 
in 1920 an amendment calling for an appointive state board of 
education of seven members of representative citizens from the 
state at large who should appoint the state superintendent of public 
instruction. The same recommendation was made by the Brook- 
ings Institution in 1930 and by the Constitutional Commission 
in 1932. And the North Carolina Education Association strongly 
recommended the same amendment in 1932. These recommenda- 
tions were the results of thorough studies and investigations of the 
educational needs of the state and cost scores of thousands of 
dollars. 

But these recommendations have been ignored. And the people 
are now called upon to ratify a makeshift amendment which would 
freeze into our constitution most of the objectionable features of 
the present system and would not perform the major operation 
necessary. It would violate most of the sound principles of public 
educational organization and administration. It is, therefore, not 
an educational proposal; it is a political measure, appearing in the 
guise and name of education. Its voice may be that of Jacob but 
its hands are those of Esau. 

There are many other obvious objections to the proposed amend- 
ment. One of these should be mentioned especially. There would 
be a comptroller, to be appointed by the board subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor. The comptroller would have control of 
the finances of the board—nearly thirty million dollars a year. 
Without pointing out the obvious scramble that would be made for 
this powerful and profitable political appointment, let us note what 
one of the reputed sponsors of the amendment himself (Mr. A. 
W. McAlister) has to say about this point, in the Greensboro Daily 
News, August 9, 1942: “The appointment of a comptroller will pro- 
vide a duality of control which violates the first principles of good 
business, private or public.” Mr. McAlister, whose name appears 
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on the list of the “State Committee for Constitutional Amendment,” 
chairmanned by the Chairman of the State Democratic Executive 
Commitee, also asserts that he finds himself “lacking in enthusiasm 
to say the least” for the amendment. 

Sponsors of this amendment try to give the impression that it 
will be better than what we now have. What we now have is not 
good. It is bad. Too many people are now monkeying with the 
state school system. But this amendment would not make things 
better. It would make things worse. The remedy which the spon- 
sors suggest would not be adequate for our present educational 
ills. It would be worse than the diseases which the sponsors say the 
amendment would cure. 

Sponsors also say, feebly and half-heartedly, that their remedy 
is the best that can now be obtained. Take what is now offered, 
they say to the voters. Ratify the amendment and then get busy 
and remove the troubles that will follow ratification. Ratify the 
amendment and then unratify it. We know, they say at least by 
implication, that this is a makeshift compromise. We know it is a 
mongrel scheme. But embrace it. Embed it deep in the consti- 
tution. Then, work yourselves up to a “divine discontent” and 
righteous indignation and dig the evil thing out of the constitu- 
tion. The voters should be warned that in their digging they 
would get little help from the congressional district superinten- 
dents of schools, from the comptroller, or from the “State Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Amendment.” 

This advice of the sponsors does not make good sense. It is far 
from statesmanlike. It is short-sighted. Why cajole or coerce the 
people to approve something that for many years to come will affect 
adversely the lives of millions of school children, tens of thousands 
teachers, and involve the expenditure of many million dollars? 
By implication, the sponsors themselves in the same breath unctu- 
ously admonish the people immediately after ratifying the proposed 
amendment to get to work to rid themselves and their children and 
teachers of the afflictions that will follow its adoption. 

It is a bit baffling to witness the feverish and desperate energy 
which the “State Committee for Constitutional Amendment” seems 
to be expending in order to foist such a spurious scheme upon us. 
Is this not the first time since 1900, when the suffrage amendment 
was submitted, that any political party has made an issue of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment? 

The amendment should be defeated. Then we should demand 
of our legislature the earliest possible opportunity to vote on a 
measure that makes sense. The proposed measure would not give 
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North Carolina a real state school administrative organization. But 
provision for such an organization can be simply made. If the 
sponsors of the proposed dangerous compromise would put into a 
real measure the effort and money which they are now expending 
in a high pressure campaign to freeze this dangerous compromise 
into the constitution, North Carolina could have the real state 
educational plan which it so badly needs and rightly deserves. 


Book Reviews 


America in a World at War. Witu1aM B. Brown, MAXWELL S. STEWART, and 
Water E. Myer. New York, Silver Burdett Company, 1942. Pp. 328. 
$1.80. 


This is a timely book, exceedingly well done. For those who like to see 
their high-school social science students start off with something real, this 
offers a particularly good opportunity. The book attempts to answer four 
questions: For what are we fighting today? How can this war be won? What 
can each of us do to help? What can be done to make an enduring and 
just peace after the war? 

Opening with the “Creed for Americans” Stephen Vincent Benet wrote 
for the Council of Democracy, the authors proceed to a strikingly good descrip- 
tion of “The America We Defend,” in which the natural and human resources 
of America are reviewed, the good points and weak points about use of these 
resources are carefully analyzed, the concepts of democracy and progress are 
examined to see how far we have actually gone, and the completely trans- 
formed place of the United States in a shrinking world is dramatically presented. 

The detailed chapters deal with “How We Got Our Democracy,” “What 
Democracy Means Today,” “America and the Larger World,” “The Revolt 
Against Civilization,” “American Policies in World War II” (an especially good 
critical discussion), “The Changing Strategy of Modern Warfare,” “The Organi- 
zation and Activities of Our Army,” “The Navy's Part,” “Our Resources,” “In- 
dustrial Mobilization,” “Civilian Participation,” “Planning for the Post-War 
Period.” For those who like detailed accounts of the present military forces 
there is abundant (and apparently authentic) information. For those who 
wish to see the larger issues understood as a basis for future planning the data 
and point of view are superior to those found in most current textbooks. Labor 
is least adequately treated. 

Closing pages of the book give space to the recommendations of the National 
Resources Planning Board—which need to be much more widely known and 
discussed in schools than they are—and Benet’s Prayer for the United Nations: 
“Grant us a common faith that man shall know bread and peace—that he shall 
know justice and righteousness, freedom and security, an equal opportunity and 
an equal chance to do his best, not only in our own lands, but throughout the 
world. And in that faith let us march toward the clean world our hands can 
make.” 

W. Carson RYAN. 
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Science Teaching for Better Living—A Philosophy or Point of View. Redirect- 
ing Science Teaching in the Light of Personal-Social Needs. The Education 
of the Science Teacher. American Council of Science Teachers of the N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 35 cents each, the three for $1.00, 
less in quantity. 


In 1939 the National Committee on Science Teaching was organized with 
Dr. Ira C. Davis as chairman, under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Science Instruction of the N. E. A. (now the American Council of Science 
Teachers of the N. E. A.), with many other organizations of science teachers 
cooperating. These three publications are reports of subcommittees within that 
general Committee, headed respectively by Nathan A. Neal, W. C. Croxton, and 
S. R. Powers. The work of the Committee as a whole has included participa- 
tion, in one way or another, of hundreds of consultants scattered widely 
throughout the nation, and thus these reports may be taken as representing 
the best thought of live science teachers on practically a national scale. 

The philosophy adopted follows in the main that of the Educational Policies 
Commission, interpreted more particularly with respect to the contributions 
of science to the objectives there outlined. It will be noted that in comparison 
with reports of earlier committees, this recognizes science less in isolation and 
more in its relation to education as a well-rounded whole. 

One particular thought of the Committee was to avoid making just another 
abstract statement of philosophy as its final report and instead to try to pro- 
duce something that would be of daily service, in concrete form, to the ordinary 
classroom teacher—an implementation, to use a rather commonly used technical 
term. The influence of this thought is apparent in all the reports, but per- 
haps most so in that on Redirection of Science Teaching in the Light of 
Personal-Social Needs. Here a very careful and widespread study has been made 
to ascertain just what those needs are, in detail, to the satisfying of which science 
teaching can well contribute. Checklists of these, at six different levels, appear 
as part of the report. 

It has long been evident to those whose task it is to prepare science teachers 
for service in schools that the usual college science courses are not well directed 
toward achieving this purpose. There are needed both science courses taught 
with different objectives in view from those leading to research, and other types 
of experiences not directly connected with any courses, even those in education, 
in the average academic college program. It has been found by the Committee 
that many of the most common and perplexing problems of living, upon which 
science can shed essential light, have been sedulously avoided up to now by 
teachers, either because they were looked upon as too dangerously controversial 
or because the teachers themselves felt their own lack of preparation to deal with 
them in adequate fashion. These points, together with suggestions for meeting 
them, are brought out in the report on The Education of the Science Teacher. 
Following a chapter on the function of science education in present-day America 
are chapters on the science teacher as an individua! and a citizen, as one pro- 
ficient in functional science knowledge, and as one proficient in the functional 
aspects of education. The final chapters consider suggested organizations and 
programs for teacher preparation, both prior to and during service. 

Taken collectively these reports, together with any others that may result 
from the work of this Committee, are of a kind that should command the same 
attention and respect as was given to such earlier ones as Reorganization of 
Science (1920), Thirty-first Yearbook of the Society for the Study of Edu- 
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cation (1932), and the more recent Science in General Education (1938). They 
represent the labors of a wider group than any of these, with practically all 
the national science teachers’ organizations cooperating. They have a message 
simple and concrete enough for the average classroom teacher to find it directly 
useful. More than earlier reports they stress the direct relation that science 
bears to daily living. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Recent Foreign Language Books* 
SPANISH 


Adventures in Conversational Spanish. O. S. Banpy and Luts AviLes Perez. 
Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 1942. Pp. xiii, 1-164, Vocabularies, 
165-204. Price $1.20. 


There are a number of very good features in this book which will be 
useful and attractive to the teacher of elementary Spanish. The text begins 
with a brief, but rather satisfactory, treatment of pronunciation. It is not too 
deep nor too long drawn-out, with the consequent confusion for the student, as 
one finds in many texts. Then come twenty pages of exceedingly useful every- 
day expressions. This appeals to me as the best part of the book. 

The major portion of the book, pages 40-112, consists of an account of “Las 
Aventuras de Don Canuto y Agapito.” There is much of interest dealing with 
the travels of these two men in Mexico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, etc. There is 
much of the humor which will hardly appeal to the American student. In fact 
too often material of this sort which may be very funny to one thoroughly 
conversant with the foreign language falls very flat with the American student. 

The third part of the book, pages 115-164, contains a medley of all sorts 
of material from Names and “Pet Names,” more useful expressions, proverbs, 
some grammar, verbs, Source Materials, etc. 

We can recommend this to elementary Spanish teachers as a very valuable 
supplementary book. 


El Camino Real. Eptrnh Moore Jarrett and Beryt J. M. McManus. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942. Introduction, pp. xi, 514. Price $1.88. 


Before all else one must mention this text as one of the finest examples of 
book making that has come to this desk. It is the kind of book that students 
will delight in owning, just for the sheer pleasure of possessing a book which 
is good to look at from time to time. 

The material is thoroughly interesting, both that in Spanish and that in 
English. Space will not permit the detailed review of all of the material, 
but the numerous pictures, songs, chistes, English articles, reviews, etc., are 
all well worth while. 

On the other hand, there is too much crowded into one text. The vocabu- 
laries are often too long. Many lessons have too much in them so that it may 
well be that students will not be able to master sufficiently well the entire lesson. 

The many references for supplementary reading are good, but the authors 
should have given publishers’ names and the dates of publication. Particularly 
is this true of the very fine (otherwise) Appendix in which are listed “Some 
Interesting Books to Read.” 

* Reviewed by Hugo Giduz. 
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The omission of verb forms not used in the book from the list given in the 
Verb Appendix is at least questionable practice. If for no other reason than 
for recognition purposes the entire verb should be given. 

The use of “;Verdad o Mentira?” for “True False” seems questionable. There 
certainly must be a closer equivalent for this construction. 

However, it seems that both the teacher and the students should be 
thoroughly interested in the study of Spanish with such a live book. 


Sailing the Spanish Main. A Spanish Reader for Beginners. R. L. GrisMer. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. Pp. 95. Books on the Caribbean Coun- 
tries (Excluding Mexico. . . . See above-mentioned book), pp. 97-110. 
Vocabulary, pp. 113-151. Price $1.00. 

We have here a companion book to the one mentioned above. Even the 
format and the binding are similar. The material too is dealt with in about 
the same fashion as in the earlier book. After reading this book the student 
will have a fairly good idea of life in the countries mentioned. For not too 
difficult and interesting reading material both the books are recommended. 


Spanish Book One. FritpMAN, ARJONA and CarvaJAL. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
New York, 1941. Introduction, pp. xxxi. Pp. 388. Vocabulary, pp. 389-428. 
Price $1.88. 

Spanish Book Two. 1936. Same authors as Book One. Introduction, pp. xxxi. 
Pp. 452. Vocabulary, pp. 453-549. Price $2.08. 

Both these books have been noted in an earlier number of the Hicu 

SCHOOL JouRNAL. They are still very popular, particularly because of the wealth 

of cultural material that they contain. 





AMERICA 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


By Brown, Stewart, Myer 


A simple, dramatic, and moving story of the causes of this 
war, what we are fighting for, and the problems we must 
face when the victory is won. 

Deeply and intelligently concerned with the problems 
which the war has brought to America, the authors of this 
book give the student a genuine understanding of the 
meaning of our way of life and of the compelling respon- 
sibility of every American citizen. 

A textbook for basal classroom use, AMERICA IN A 
WORLD AT WAR should be read by every American. It 


is a manual of Democracy in action. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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* 


EDUCATION 


IN THE AMERICAN CENTURY 


The role of Education, now and in the years to 
come, is indeed a mighty one. The children in 
our schools today will be the citizens of the 
American Century. They can live to see the 
Democratic way of life, deep-founded in the 
bedrock of this nation, extended and embraced 
by free men everywhere. To play their part 
with courage, skill, and humane purpose, our 
children need the most that we can give them. 
.- + May it be enough. 


Tolerance, understanding, willing responsi- 
bility . . . the knowledge of freedom and the 
emotional drive to preserve all that America 
means ... the power of intelligent adjustment 
to changing life situations ... these are some 
of the things we must give our children. This 
is the challenge to American Education. This 
is the size of the job to be done. 

Now, as in the past, this Company stands ready 
to go “‘all out”? in furthering the ideals and 
objectives of American Education. In this year 
of war, as in the years of peace to come, our 
program will be twofold. It will embrace not 
only the publication of textbooks written and 
edited with an enlightened educational phi- 
losophy, but also a program of progressive re- 
search in the problems and needs of Education 
in the American Century. 


x * *k& * 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














